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The Death and Burial of Chopin. 
[The following, written as a private letter to friends at 
home by a young American who made the acquaintance 
of Chopin in Paris, a short time before his death, has 
been kindly placed at our disposal. It was written from 
the heart, and with a true appreciation of the spirit of 
that most individual, delicate, and spiritual composer. 
It cannot fail to interest those who have read the memoir 
by Liszt, translated for this Journal a year ago, and still 
less those who have learned to know and love the music 
of Chopin. ] 

Paris, Oct. 18, 1849. 

Chopin is dead! Tis ardent, loving soul, too 
long unequally yoked with a weak, decaying 
body, has at length been set free. After a weary 
struggle of more than twelve years with two ter- 
rible maladies, consumption and the asthma, he is 
at rest, a rest from his sufferings too long delayed, 
He was 


From this master so 


a rest from his labors too early granted. 
but thirty-nine years old. 
mature in knowledge and in experience, so young 
in power and freshness and grace, what marvels 
might we not have expected! Imperfectly known 
in America, Chopin is recognized in Europe, asa 


| 
| 


prince in his own right. And now that he is 


gone, they will bury him like a prince: and not 
like any vulgar prince, from whose fresh grave 
the mourners flock to the ante-chamber of his sue- 
cessor. 
that treasury of wayward and subtle conceptions 
which existed in the heart of this refined, and, in 
his way, inimitable genius? Chopin’s life was in 
his music. The fiery, chivalr$us nationality of the 
Pole, “ ce Franeais du Nord ;” the melancholy, in 
no degree morbid, of long ill-health, manfully 
borne; the delicacy, almost feminine, of an aristo- 
cratic nature, and of exquisitely nurtured tastes, 
tastes never languid, never perverse; the ten- 
the 
these all combined to make 


Who 


has not felt, especially in listening to his endlessly 


derness of noble instincts, truthfulness of 
earnest convictions : 


up the charm ot Chopin's compositions, 


varying compositions upon the arbitrary move- 
ment of his national dance, the mazourka, that 
“with that key, Chopin unlocked his heart” ? 
The treasures of that heart he will now unfold, in 
other spheres, and in the freedom of a grander 
life ! 

More sought by fame than seeking it, Chopin 
passed the twenty years of his life in Paris with- 
drawn within a cirele of highly gifted and appre- 
ciating friends, from whom the noble and affee- 
tionate qualities of the man won a love more 
precious by far than the enthusiastic admiration 
which the rare occasions of his appearance in 
public secured for the artist. Fortunate they, to 
whom the full beauty of the composer’s works 
was fully revealed, interpreted as they were, in 
the confidence of friendship, by him who alone 
had the secret of their significance ! 

Driven from Paris by the disturbances of 1848, 
Chopin went to England, where, after an exhaust- 
ing season in London, he undertook an autumnal 


journey in Scotland, which prostrated him greatly, 


and_ he came back, as he said, “ pierced by the 
climate.” In London he appeared for the last 
time in public at a concert given for the relief of 
the Polish refugees. In this respect, like our own 
G——, Chopin was superior to that selfish indif- 
ference in matters of public duty, which has so 


He 


loved his country warmly, and never proved 


often been charged upon artists as a body. 


recreant to her cause, from the hour when he left 
Warsaw, an exile of patriotism, to the hour of’ his 
death. Holding the Fortunatus’s purse of the 
great musician, he gave of his abundance freely 


at every call of his country, or of her sons in dis- 


For who shall succeed to the control of | 





tress. From the time of his return to Paris, he 
declined rapidly ; but such was the force of vitality 
in his fine organization, that he died at last only 
after a keen agony of several hours, bearing up 
bravely and sweetly to the end. Dear friends 
were with him—his mother and his sister, who 
had just arrived from Warsaw. One face alone, 
which should have been by his bedside, was want- 
ing; strangely, sadly wanting, that he might die 
with the song of Thekla in his heart. He was of 
too profound a nature to live or to die an irreli- 
gious man; and his simple faith was displayed in 
his last moments in the most touching and digni- 
fied manner. ‘The servants of the house in which 
he lived, deeply attached to him, brought their 
“No! my 


friends,” he said; “a sinful man. cannot bless 


children to receive his blessing. 


your children, but I am going to the dear God, 
and I will pray to him to bless you and them.”— 
He asked that Mozart’s Requiem should be per- 
formed for him. The artists of the Conservatoire, 
the singers of the Italian Opera, have taken it 
upon themselves to fulfil this request, and the 
Chant du Cygne of the mightiest of the masters 
will be sung tor the repose of his soul by them in 
Was I not 
right in saying they would bury him like a prince ? 


the noble church of the Madeleine ! 


THURSDAY Mornina. 
The body 


of the immense church, and the Hautes Tribunes, 


Yesterday the funeral took place. 


the galleries which run along the side walls be- 
tween the chapels, were filled with an audience 
of nearly three thousand persons, gathered by 
special invitations from the mother, the sister and 
the near friends of Chopin, to assist at his obse- 
quies. The high altar was canopied in black, 
the choir filied with the artists who had assembled 
to do honor to the departed; and before the altar 
in the body of the church, stood a sort of funereal 
temple, in which the coflin was to be laid during 
the mass. 

The day was one of unrivalled beauty, and the 
brilliant sunlight streamed over the gorgeous walls 
and the silent multitude, the great majority of 
whom were dressed in mourning. There was an 
inexpressible solemnity in the first aspect of the 
scene. But as the throng increased, and the sun- 
light played more and more brightly on the gay 
colors and gilded columns of the building, the 
silence was broken by the buzz of voices, the 
musicians began to tune their instruments, and my 
mind gradually wandered off into thoughts most 
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foreign to the occasion, till a sudden thrill ran 
through us all, and by one common instinct every 
sound was hushed before a deep solemn voice chant- 
ing the opening words of the Roman service for the 
dead. Slowly moving up the nave came the long 
procession of white-robed priests,—before them 
, whose magnificent voice filled the 





the abbé 
church with its low reverberating tones,—behind 
them four robed in black bearing the dead. I 
cannot tell you with what a painful shock the 
reality of the scene rushed then upon my mind! 
Iiow instantaneously did this one unconscious, 
senseless form, brought thus into that splendid and 
brilliant assembly, subdue their splendor and over- 
shadow their brillianey! Slowly the priests 
moved on—solemnly the coffin was laid in its 
place; and disposing themselves about the altar 
steps the priests went on with their imposing 
chant. The responses came from the organ-loft, 
breathed through that distance in so subdued a 
tone that, but for the extraordinary silence, we 
should scarce have heard them. For the first 
time I began to understand the power over the 
senses and the imagination of the offices of the 
Roman chirch. The sounds of the chanting 
gradually died away, and then after a pause a 
soft atmosphere of slow, sweet music began to float 
about us. The music deepened on and on, the 
exquisite harmony of the instruments flowing a 
widening river, till suddenly the waves divided 
before a mighty voice—a voice which rose and 
rose, louder and more loud, full, rich, more clear 
than the ring of trumpets, more sweet and deep 
than, the tones of an organ—the wonderful voice 
My anticipations of this voice were 
Hardly could I persuade 
In all its 


of Lablache ! 
more than fulfilled, 
myself that it came from human lips. 
power faultlessly sweet, it overwhelmed my senses 
in its flood of melody. This was Lablache. Of 
the rest, to say that my ignorance has no words 
to describe the progress of the Requiem, is to say 
Even ——’s vocabulary might fail him 
lHiow the delicious voice of Viardot came 


little. 
here. 
pouring through the serene atmosphere of’ instru- 
mental harmony! How the great organ thrilled 
the very walls (this is no metaphor) with its 
solemn lamentations! Tow the silvery tones of 
the wind instruments rang out in triumph over 
the thunder of the violoncellos and the drums! 
How the clear, religious tenor voice of Alexis 
Dupont sent up its divine supplications! You 
know the parts of this incomparable composition 
far better than I; yet can you hardly imagine the 
effect upon me of that divine Agnus Dei near the 
close, rendered as it was yesterday rendered. 
Shaken by a mighty movement, the mind could 
scarce compose itself in the brief, prayerful pause, 
before a low, dream-like, inexpressibly calm and 
holy strain came stealing over the soul, and breath- 
ing out the perfect benediction of faith and peace 
Never had I known the profound 
Fear, trou- 


from Heaven. 
power of the greatest music till then. 
ble, hope itself, were put at rest, and death seemed 
beautiful in this revelation of the calm that is with 
God. The sin and the shame, the sorrow and 
the suffering of this world—between them and 
the soul redeemed, what a limitless sea of Light 
and Love is rolling !———— 

When I raised my head, the sunlight was 
streaming broader than before through the wide- 
opened doors, and the procession was moving out. 

The crowd dispersed—the gay world of Paris 
went on its way rejoicing: the true friends, sor- 





rowing, bore their dead to Pére Lachaise, and 
laid him, yet not with hopeless tears, in his grave. 

Faithful to the last, four men, than whom Paris 
has none more notable in their several ways of 
life, walked beside the coffin of Chopin to its 
resting-place: the great-hearted and venerable 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, Delacroix the painter, 
Camille Pleyel, and Meyerbeer. 

Shall I tell you now what I read in this morning’s 
paper ? 

“ A young man, a German violinist, apparently 
in extreme poverty, was yesterday arrested by 
the police, for attacking the Suisse of the Made- 
leine, during the celebration of the obsequies of 
Chopin. It appeared that the young man, ex- 
tremely desirous to hear the 
Mozart’s Requiem, presented himself at the 
church without a card of invitation, and was re- 
He applied in vain at all the 
doors, and having unsuccessfully endeavored to 


performance of 


fused admission. 


bribe one of the officers by the offer of two franes, 
he finally contrived to slip in at the western gate. 
Being discovered by the Suisse, he was repulsed, 
but made another attempt at another entrance, 
and succeeded in getting into the vestibule, from 
which place also he was ejected after a severe 
struggle. On being interrogated, the violinist 
could only excuse his conduct on the plea of his 
raging desire to heat the Requiem, and his fury 
at being disappointed. Jt appeared that the forty 
sous piece which he offered at the gate, was the 
only money about his person.” 

Within, the apotheosis of the Artist recognized 
and triumphant! Without, the Artist poor, un- 
known, begging for the bread of his soul—spurned 
by a beadle from the door of God’s temple ! 


—> 


SONG OF CAROLINE VON GUNDERODE.* 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

It is all drear and sad ; 

Nothing more makes me glad; 

Odors no odor bring, 

Breezes no quickening; 

Poor heart, how sad! 

Allis so still and gone; 

Heart and soul left forlorn; 

Seeking I know not what, 

Resting not, knowing not 

Whither I'm borne! 


One master mould of clay 
Stole all my thoughts away ! 
Since L its beauty felt, 

Near me it still hath dwelt, 
Mine, though away. 


One sound my heart still hears, 
One that my spirit cheers; 
Soft as a flute, one word 
Soundeth on since "twas heard, 
Stoppeth all tears. 

Spring’s blossoms all are true, 
They all come back anew; 

Not so doth Love, alack ! 

That cometh never back, 
Fair, but not true! 


Can love so love-less be? 
Can mine so stay from me? 
Joy sit so heavily, 

Hugging inconstancy ? 

Sad bliss for me! 

Pheenix of loveliness! 

Thou on bold wing dost press 
Far to the sun’s bright beam: 
Little disturbs thy dream 


My lone distress! J. 8. D. 


*The celebrated friend of Bettina, who found so tragic a 
death in the waters of the Khive. 
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(From Novello’s Musical Times.] 


Mendelssohn's St. Paul. 


By G. A. MACFARREN. 


* * * The merit of this truly great work 
lies, first in the subject, which, besides that it ex- 
cites the universal sympathy of every Christian, 
and especially of every Protestant public, affords 
many and great opportunities for musical expres- 
sion of the highest order, without which opportu- 
nities the artist would feel in vain, would in vain 
lavish his skill, capable only, by the cold results 
of his labor, of exciting our admiration, never of 
kindling our enthusiasm: and next, in the style 
of the music, which presents the broad simplicity 
of the pure contrapuntal school with such bright, 
vivid ith asisafforded by the development that 
our Art, hand-in-hand with the beautiful science 
that controls it, has undergone since that school 
prevailed. These are the elements of the success 
of St. Paul, which would have been, however, but 
unsubstantial chaos, save for the creative power 
that moulded them into form, and invested that 
form with pre-eminent beauty. 

There is one drawback in the general effects of 
this Oratorio, to which only I can attribute its pre- 
sent lesser popularity in England than that of the 
other great sacred work of Mendelssohn. As such 
I can only regard the frequency of the narrative 
recitatives. These could not, without the violation 
of propriety, have been made musically interest- 
ing, neither could they have been made to atford 
any scope for the display of the declamatory power 
of the executants ; but, necessitated as they are 
by the arrangement of the text, I feel them to be 
a sacrifice to the words, of which the words make 
most ungrateful acknowledgment. Inthe Messiah 
and in /srael in Egypt there are no such unfortu- 
nate passages, essential to the carrying on of the 
action of the history at the expense of the musical 
interest of the Oratorio, and these works are here, 
perhaps in consequence, very much, I may almost 
say infinitely, preferred above all the other sacred 
works of the master,—and Mendelssohn appears 
to have anticipated the present objection by his 
avoidance of such a distribution of the subject in 
his later work. Great as are the dramatic, the 
declamatory, and the musical beauties that balance 
the passages to which I refer, and very small as is 
the extent of these in proportion to the entire 
work, which is otherwise all of interest, the effect 
of these narrative recitatives is certainly not out- 
weighed, and if their presence in the Oratorio 
may scarcely be called a blemish, I, at least, can- 
not but feel it to be, as I have said, ‘a drawback 
in the general effect. Either in Germany this 
drawback, if such it may be called, acts not, or it 
is counteracted by some other influence that pre- 
vails not here, for as Llearn on all hands, St. Paul 
is there the most esteemed among artists, and the 
most popular with the public of all Mendelssohn’s 
works. 

One feature, a very prominent one, of this com- 
position is its incorporation of several of the Chor- 
als or Hymns of the Lutheran Church. This 
must conduce greatly to the popularity of St. Paul 
throughout Protestant Germany, where these an- 
cient tunes are very much more generally, very 
much more familiarly known than are any of the 
Psalm-tunes, except the hundredth, and possibly 
some one or two besides, in use in the Church of 
England, known in this country; because such 
household, such almost instinctive familiarity with 
the simple tunes as prevails in Germany must 
there give a peculiar charm to their introduction 
in any elaborate composition, to which we (who 
know the Choral, not by long habit that has grown 
up from infancy, but for the first time as here 
presented), are wholly unsusceptible ; and, more- 
over, must enable those hearers to trace the tune 
through the contrapuntal development to which 
they are occasionally submitted, with a clearness 
to which only an intimate knowledge of the work 
ean help us, and with an interest to which we 
must ever be strangers. 

It may be desirable for those who know not the 
practice (as was my case for long after I knew 
and admired St. Pau/), to explain that it has al- 
ways been a custom of the Protestant composers 
of Germany to employ these Lutheran chorals 
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after the manner in which Palestrina and other 
musicians, who devoted their talents to the service 
of the church of Rome, employed the Gregorian 
tones, as plain song or canto fermo on which to 
construct every variety of contrapuntal elabora- 
tion, sometimes simple, sometimes florid, sometimes 
double, sometimes constructing a fugue upon some 
independent subject, upon which the canto fermo 
is ingrafted ; and the Protestant writers have emu- 
lated, and even surpassed, the profundity of re- 
search and complexity of contrivance in which 
the Roman Catholic contrapuntists so eminently 
distinguish themselves, as though they identified 
their art with their church, and the rivalry of the 
one induced a rivalry, no less honorable surely, 
in the other. Thus we find that besides harmo- 
nizing a collection extending to three hundred or 
more of these primitive Lutheran chorals, in plain 
counterpoint, Bach selected from them themes for 
many of his more elaborate instrumental and vocal 
compositions, among which may be cited the ten 
church cantatas, first published a short time since 
by the Bach society of Leipzig, each of which is 
founded on one of these venerable tunes, and one 
of them, consisting of seven distinct movements, 
airs, duets, choruses, has no other subject but 
only one choral which is diversified by seven sev- 
eral modes of treatment. Many other composers, 
if not to the same extent and if not with the same 
success as Bach, certainly in the same spirit of 
musicianship, and, 1am inclined to believe, also 
of devotion, have in like wise expended their ut- 
most ingenuity in the treatment of some or other 
of these Lutheran tunes, and Mendelssohn was in 
this exercise of his art no less active than the rest. 

It is to be observed as peculiar in the treatment 
of those chorals, that composers have allowed them- 
selves the greatest and the most arbitrary license 
with regard to the rhythmical arrangement of their 
theme, writing it either in longer or in shorter 
notes, in common or in triple measure, with utter 
indifference as to its original form, if, indeed, it 
were possible to trace this through the modification 
to which traditional preservation has subjected 
them. Not only in the rhythm, but even in the 
intervals of the tunes we find many various read- 
ings in the renderings of various authors, and in 
the several readings of the same author; thus, in 
the cantata of Bach to which I have alluded, since 
the same choral forms the only subject of seven 
several movements, the effect of the whole is by 
no means so monotonous as might naturally be ex- 
pected, since, by lengthening some notes and 
shortening others, by varying the measures, and 
by chang§ng some of the intervals, especially by 
the oceasional introduction of notes or ornament, 
ingenious contrivance elicits more versatility from 
one fixed theme than barren invention could dis- 
play with unlimited scope for the exercise of its 
feeble power. This will account for some discre- 
pancies that appear between some of the chorals 
introduced in St. Paul as they are here presented 
and as they are to be found in other compositions, 
and between the various renderings of the same 
subject in different parts of the present work. 

It must be understood that it is the custom of 
the performance of the choral in the Lutheran 
churches, where it is given in its simplest form 
and sung by the whole congregation, to pause at 
the end of each strain of the tune and line of the 
words, however various the length of each, and, 
when the performance is accompanied by the or- 
gan, these pauses are filled up with interludes at 
the discretion of the organist, more or less after 
the manner, but rarely to the extent of’ the inter- 
ludes played between the verses of the psalms in 
our parochial churches. ‘This custom has given 
rise to the practice with musicians of separating 
the strains of the choral by shorter or longer in- 
terludes when they introduce it in prolonged com- 
position, sometimes consisting only of a florid pas- 
sage while the last harmony of the voices is sus- 
tained, sometimes consisting only of extensive 
fugal development of the subject employed as 
principal counterpoint against the canto fermo. 
Such is the origin of the interludes by which, in 
some cases, the several strains of the chorals em- 
ployed in S¢. Paul are divided, with what happy 
skill and with what admirable effect the complete 
success and great popularity of these prominent 
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portions of the work in this country, where the 
tunes derive no interest from constant intimacy 
and early association, fully attest. 

The appropriation of these Lutheran hymns to 
the subject of the present Oratorio, is peculiarly 
pertinent, for the same tunes are invariably con- 
nected with the same words, and therefore suggest 
the words to which they belong whenever they 
are heard, and, these presenting always allusions 
to, or embodiments of, the principles and tenets 
which it was the sacred mission of St. Paul to 
promulgate, their introduction forms a popular, 
and instantly appreciable, and I think, a simple, 
beautifully poetical illustration of the narrative of 
the Apostle’s career. Besides this poetical pur- 
pose in their incorporation in the work, we have 
also to consider the powerful relief even upon our 
unfamiliar ears, they aflord to the more extended 
rhythmical forms, and the more copious develop- 
ment of the other portions of the Oratorio; then 
we must regard our composer’s especial fondness 
for exercising his musicianship upon these themes, 
irrespective of their appropriation to the purposes 
of devotion or their expression of its feelings, 
evinced in his introduction of them not only in 
his sacred works, but into his chamber music, 
which, if not necessarily of a secular character, 
can scarcely have been designed to bear a sacred 
tendency : and we may, not unfairly, suppose that 
this fondness sprang from the custom of his coun- 
trymen and from his emulation of that Colossus 
of counterpoint whose works were his chief and 
constant admiration, so as to be esteemed, in fact, 
a point of artistry, no more than from a devotional 
feeling of which he found his art the most con- 
genial medium of expression. Thus is explained 
the appearance of the Lutheran Chorals in the 
work under notice; and the consideration that 
Luther fulfilled the character of a new St. Paul 
to the Reformed Church, and that these very 
verses and these very tunes were of his own dis- 
semination, and are peculiarly characteristic of 
the Church he established, gives such truthfulness, 
such pertinence, as I have said, to their present 
application as must be appreciable by every one. 

[To be continued.]} 
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Frencu Actrors.—lIt certainly materially adds 
to the dignity and respectability of the dramatie 
profession in France, that a large number of its 
members are men of refined taste and liberal edu- 
cation, quite capable, if they chose, of earning a 
living, and of even earning themselves a name, in 
other arts and pursuits than that they have chosen 
to follow. Among them are to be found elegant 
scholars, dramatists, poets, painters, sculptors, mu- 
sicians—not mere dabblers, but proficients of 
approved merit. At the Comedie Francaise most 
of the principal actors are men of learning and 
literary accomplishments, profoundly versed in 
the history and practice of their art, to whose 
literature they have, in several instances, made 
valuable additions, and which many of them have 
studied not only in French, but in the master- 
pieces of foreign poets and dramatists. Samson 
and Regnier may be cited as brilliant examples 
of the class of stage players who thus at once 
illustrate and elevate their profession. At the 
Odeon, Henry Mounier is at once author, artist, 
and actor, and in all three lines he is full of origi- 
nality. He performs in his own plays, and earns 
double applause. At the same theatre Tisserant 
isa musician, and has written vaudevilles and some 
pleasing poetry. In most of the other theatres, 
and in various degrees, similar instances might be 
cited. The Porte St. Martin has at this moment 
among its actors, sculptors, vaudevillists, and the 
eccentric Bonton, who composes chansonnettes, 
and is a professor of the guitar—Blackwood's 
Mag. 


—-> 
Don’t WALK so FAast.—* I have often used,” 
says Grétry, “ a singular stratagem, to slacken or 
quicken the pace of a walking companion. To say 


you walk too fast, or too slow, is unpolite save to 
a friend; but to sing softly an air to the time of 


the walk of your companion, and then, by degrees, 
either to quicken the time or make it slower, is a 
stratagem as innocent as it is convenient.” 


1853. 


AUTUMN. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 
Downward Time’s sunny slope the year descending, 
With slow step, glides; 
Like Pan he seems his reedy musie blending 
With the eternal tides. 


The loud, full strains of the bright festive Summer, 
He once outpoured, 

Now modulate with low and gentle murmur 
Toa rich minor chord. 


Slowly he goes, with gay leaves red and yellow 
Around him bound: 

With wheat and ripe fruits large and mellow, 
Well over-topped and crowned. 


As from a tree, he drops the days so golden, 
Like his own fruits, 

Each one a reflex of that sunshine olden, 
That woke Arcadian flutes. 


Far o’er the crystal streams, through tangled woods, 
To mountain sides, 

He breathes o’er all his still autumnal moods, 
As softly as he glides. 


The grass is green beneath his silent tread; 
But the pale leaves 

Are falling; passing sometimes o’er their bed 
The chill wind sobs and grieves. 


And the small rain comes drizzling through the air; 
The cold gray cloud 

Hangs on the faces of the mountains fair, 
And wraps them in a shroud. 


Yet stealeth on the cheerful stout old Year, 
And draws away 

His clouds, and bids the sunlight, glittering clear, 
Burst out in joyous day. 


The glow of vigorous eld, a kindly light 
Is on his face. 

At morn, at sunset, through the cool moist height 
Still goes his steady pace. 


Down to the deep vale of the Past he goes. 
Invisible gates 

Before him open and behind him close, 
Locked by the stern old Fates. 


And we are gliding with him hand in hand; 
There is no spot 

Where we may pause to question or command 
The power that yieldeth not. 


May I but pass as peacefully as thou, 
When age draws near, 

With fruits and gay leaf chaplets on my brow, 
Like thee, departing Year! 


— —> 


UNDER WHAT DENOMINATION COMES A Mu- 
sIcrAN IN Point or Law ?—Bavaria, the land 
of beer, of poetic monarchs, of Jesuits, and 
Countesses of Landsfeld—answers that question 
for us; for itself only, it is to be hoped ! ‘The case 
is this—Richard Wagner, who lives at Zurich, 
has been prevailed upon to take the direction of 
a monster musical festival; Wagner is a political 
refugee, full of new-fangled notions more or less 
original; a host of musicians from Munich and 
adjacent towns, wanting to visit Zurich for the 
occasion, applied for the necessary passports, 
which were refused, on the following plea ;—That 
artisans—travelling journeymen, (//andwerks- 
burschen) are forbidden to enter Switzerland, on 
account (sousentendu) that the air is impregnated 
with notions too liberal to be agreeable to the Ba- 
varian passport-oflice. This state of things would 
be ridiculous if it were not serious, and serious if 
it were not so ridiculous.—London Paper. 


—— - 


A Musicat Doa.—Schneitzhofer, a pupil of 
Cherubini, had a dog which in the orchestra of 
the Grand Opera in Paris was used as a Diapason, 
since he, upon the command of his master, inva- 
riably gave La as correctly as it could be produced 
by any tuning-fork. 

















Seeing the Monkey. 

A correspondent of the Newark Advertiser 
writing from Branfield, Connecticut, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic of that place :— 


“Our singers are a caution to all hearers not to 
lend their ears, which Anthony desired to borrow 
of the Romans. What they lack in skill, they 
make up in volume. This is especially true of our 
female vocalists. Why, my dear friend, they 
scream. Having no taste to discriminate in this 
matter, and, unfortunately, the directions in their 
tune books being in an unknown tongue, they at- 
tack a psalm as a fort to be carried by storm. 
And they do carry it.—Evidently, there is a strife 
among them who shall sing the loudest, and the 
palm is not yet conferred. They are getting up 
a concert now, and perhaps the question will be 
decided, when that comes off. By the way, a 
good story may be told of our chorister’s attempt 
at improving the psalmody as well as the music of 
our church. He set some music of his own to one 
of the Psalms of Watts, a very familiar psalm, in 
one of which occur these lines: 

““O may my heart in tune be fonnd, 
Like David's harp of solemn sound.” 

Calling on his pastor, who has more music in 
him than you would think, the chorister asked his 
approbation of a new version of these lines, which 
would render them more readily adapted to the 
music he had composed. He suggested to read 
them as follows: 

‘“( may my heart be tuned within, 
Like David's sacred violin.”’ 

The good pastor had some internal tendencies 
to laugh in the singing-man’s face, but maintaining 
his gravity as well as he could, he said that he 
thought he could improve the improved version, 
admirable as it was. The delighted chorister 
begged him to do so, and the pastor, taking his 
pen, wrote before the eyes of his innocent parish- 
ioner, these lines: 

“Omay my heart go diddle diddle, 
Like uncle David's sacred fiddie.’’ 

The poor leader, after a vain attempt to defend 
his own parody, retired, and I guess he will sing 
the psalm as it stands. 

We have an organ of course. They tell us that 
every church has an organ, if it is anything of a 
church. Ours is not a very large one, but it is 
large enough in all conscience for the house, and 
the playing. It is somewhat larger, and makes 
more solemn, churchlike music, than the organs 
which your strolling music pedlars carry in the 
streets, grinding pennyworths of sound for their 
ragged customers. But it does sound very much 
like those vagabond factories of music murder, I 
fear, from an incident of last Sunday. 

A lady trom New York was up here, having 
been spending the summer in the country. As 
this was to be the last Sabbath of her visit, she 
took her son, a child of four years old, to meeting 
with her for the first time. As soon as the organ 
commenved its strains, the little fellow started up 
with delight; he looked back to the gallery, he 
stretched his neck ; he got upon the cushions and 
raised himself to his very tallest; his mother re- 
monstrated with him and told him to sit down. 
But he refused, and continued gazing aloft with 
straining eyes. “Sit down,” said his mother. 
* T won't !” he cried, so as to be heard all around, 
“ | WANT TO SEE THE MONKEY.” 


—_—-> 


Jullien’s First Concert. 


{From the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer.] 

Monsieur JULLIEN is a humbug; which may be 
news to our readers, but is not news to Monsieur 
JULLIEN. Let us not be misunderstood. Monsieur 
JULLIEN is not a pitiful humbug, or a timorous 
humbug, or, worse than all, an unsuccessful hum- 
buy; he is a splendid, bold, and dazzlingly suc- 
cesstul humbug; one who merits his great success 
almost as much as if he had not employed the 
means by which he has achieved it. Monsieur 
JULLIEN, having blazoned himself and his princi- 
pal artists in infernal scarlet and black al over 
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the town, for some months,—having issued an in- 
finite series of portraits of himself, and ruined the 
prospects of the Art Union by establishing sev- 
eral free galleries of portraits of his colleagues,— 
having occupied (and handsomely paid for) a 
large portion of valuable space in our columns and 
those of our principal contemporaries by inform- 
ing people of what they knew perfectly well be- 
fore or did not want to know at all,—having 
brought over from England forty and odd orches- 
tral performers, when we could hardly support 
those who were already here, and created a 
dearth in the musician market by recklessly buy- 
ing up the services of sixty more,—having had six 
advertisements daily in every journal to announce 
what could just as well have been told in one,— 
having withdrawn a rather middle aged looking 
portrait of Madame ANNA ZExK to substitute a 
younger and prettier (but not too young and 
yretty) portrait of Mademoiselle ANNA ZERR,— 
aving announced that the well beloved Castle 
Garden of the New Yorkers could be formed in- 
to “the most perfect salle dé in the 
world,” and that he had built “an entirely new 
orchestra on the most approved acoustic princi- 
ples” for their especial delectation,—having done 
all this, he sends us a vast and ponderous card of 
admission printed in scarlet and gold, in the folio 
form, upon brilliantly enamelled board, and bound 
in crimson morocco ; the meaning of all this being 
that if the New York public, ourselves included, 
would go to Castle Garden on last evening we 
would hear some verv fine orchestral music ; and 
this was humbug, although Monsieur JULLIEN 
gave us all he promised us, and more. 

But if this were humbug before we got into 
“the most perfect salle de concert in the world,” 
what shall we say of the performances after, we 
entered that seventh musical heaven ? We mean 
the performances of Monsieur JULLIEN. Exact- 
ly in the middle of the vast orchestra was a crim- 
son platform edged with gold, and upon this was a 
music-stand, formed by a fantastic gilt figure sup- 
porting a desk, and behind the stand, a carved 
arm-chair decorated in white and gold, and tapes- 
tried with crimson velvet,a sort of throne for the 
musical monarch. He steps forward, and we see 
those ambrosial whiskers and moustaches which 
Punch has immortalized ; we gaze upon that im- 
maculate waistcoat, that transcendent shirt front, 
and that unutterable cravat which will be “ read 
about” hereafter; the monarch graciously and 
gracefully accepts the tumultuous homage of the 
assembled thousands, grasps his sceptre, and the 
violins wail forth the first broken phrase of the 
overture to Der Freyschiitz. The overture 
splendidly performed. The vast body of’ strings, 
the perfectly pure quality of tone, and the abso- 
lute execution of the wind band, the marvellous 
drilling of the entire body, and the conductor's 
unexceptionable construction of the score, make 
this hearing of Der Freyschii‘z an event to be re- 
membered. 

But Monsieur JuLLIEN again claims our atten- 
tion, and intends to have it, and will accomplish 
his intent. The last idea to be allowed to enter 
the minds of the audience, is that the composer or 
the musicians have any agency in producing these 
fine effects. It must be Monsieur JULLIEN, who 
not only rides the whirlwind and controls the 
storm, but who furnishes the tempest, the thunder 
and the lightning. Other conductors use their 
batons to direct their orchestra. Not so with 
Monsieur JULLIEN. His band is so well drilled 
at rehearsal that it conducts itself at performances, 
while he uses his baton to direct the audience. 
He does everything with that unhappy bit of wood, 
but put it to its legitimate purpose of beating time. 
It is continually in motion, but to judge trom. its 
position whether it is moving in the first, the mid- 
dle or the last part of a measure, would be a puz- 
zling matter. Its use in Monsieur JuLLIEN’s hands 
is to seem to draw out the music from one instru- 
ment and another, as if it were an enchanter’s 
wand. Now Monsieur JULLIEN lets it float lazily 
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over the heads of the violins as they bow off'a 
graceful legato ; now he brings it chickering down 
throuzh the air as he stretches himself and it to- 
wards a flute which is executing a descending 
staccato ; and it chickers up again as the oboe 
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responds in an asceniline reply. Suddenly he 
wheels bolt around, with his back to the audience, 
and brings it down with vigorous blows and pon- 
derous manner over trumpets, horns, trombones 
and ophecleides, and the very Castle rocks with 
the tremendous peal which it seems to startle from 
their brazen throats. An undulating murmur runs 
through the string band : it follows, or is followed 
by the inevitable baton which is swept slowly 
round the orchestra with an ineffable and weary 
grace. The movement quickens and the baton 
accelerates its inspiring pulsations. It seems to 
lift the performers with it as it is jerked) convul- 
sively into the air above their heads. To the un- 
initiated, that baton seems to compel them to come 
one by one into the crash and conflict of sound : 
its vivid energy becomes terrific as the climax 
approaches; and as it culminates in a crash which 
sounds like the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds, made musical, Monsieur JULLIEN is seen 
standing with both hands raised in phrensy, as if 
he expected to be borne aloft by the explosion,— 
the baron gleaming above his head. The musie 
is magnificent, and so is the humbug, as Monsieur 
JULLIEN caps its climax by subsiding into lis 
crimson gilded throne, overwhelmed by his exer- 
tions, a used up man. 

Monsieur JULLIEN gave us a rich instrumental 
entertainment last evening ; as we remarked be- 
fore, all he had promised us, and more. The dis- 
cipline of his orchestra is marvellous. He obtains 
from fifty strings a pianissimo which is scarcely 
audible, and he makes one hundred instruments 
stop in the midst of a fortissimo which seems to 
lift the roof, as if an hundred men dropped dead at 
the movement of his hand. He gave us KoEn1G, 
whose cornet utters a tone so pure, so vocal, so 
human, and whose execution leaves praise with- 
out words to utter itself;—BorTTeEsint, the Pa- 
GANINL of the contra basso, who met his first re- 
cognition in these columns and from this pen(!);— 
and ANNA ZERR, with a voice which seems to 
start in its ascent where other voices stop, and an 
execution which puts to shame instrumental pre- 
cision. Orchestral effects finer than those pro- 
duced by Monsieur JULLIEN’s colossal band 
could hardly be, and we do not wonder at the en- 
thusiasm which they awakened in the enormous 
audience which listened to them. 

But if all this be true,—as it is—why do we 
say that Monsieur JULLUEN is a humbug. For 
this reason. Humbug does not necessarily imply 
a cheat on one side and a dupe on the other. It 
is the art of drawing attention and attaining sue- 
cess by a bold but delicate adaptati8n of one’s 
course to the taste, whim, and prejudice of an in- 
dividual or community ; which generally results 
in allowing people to deceive themselves. Thou- 
sands thought they were delighted last evening 
with JULLIEN’s music ; and so very many of them 
were. But if JuLLiEN would dress in a quaker 
coat, stand at a conductor’s desk of pine wood, 
and make no use of his baton except to direct his 
performers, he might play toempty benches. But 
this he very wisely does not do. He gives the 
people not only what they want, and all he pro- 
mises, but he gives it to them with all the stimu- 
lating and flattering accompaniments which they 
like. That is, he numbuags them. He knows it, 
and they more than suspect it. 


—> -_ 


Jullien’s First Grand Promenade Concert. 


[From the N. Y. Tribune.) 


The arrival of M. JuLLieN forms an era in 
musical art in this country. His is emphatically 
a superior mind—he is a man_ not only of talent 
but of genius. Tle has the qualities, intellectual 
and physical, which fit him for his post. Ofa 
square built solid frame, made to endure fatigue ; 
with a muscular arm, that can work like a steam 
engine ; possessed of indomitable will and un- 
blenching energy ; with the skill of a leader, of 
that class of mind which can magnetize and direct 
others ; a thoroughly scientific musician, bred up 
in the lore ot the schools under Cherubini; with 
a broad and genial lyrical philosophy, that makes 
him put all compositions into a crucible and judge 
them without the names of composers or the pre- 
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tensions of mere classification; imbued with the 
bold, strong and, at times, necessarily haughty 
nature of a progressist and reformer, and hence 
looking on what has been done as the basis for 
addition, if not improvement, he stands fitly the 
representative of advancing Art, a musical director 
entitled to guide, sway, and triumph. If he play 
quadrilles, it is because a man of genius can put 
his genius into a quadrille as well as into a mass 
or symphony, and a good quadrille has more mer- 
it than a mediocre mass or symphony, or in other 
words, such is the quality of genius, that the soul 
may shine in the narrowest limits and show itself 
to be divine. We claim all this for M. Jullien. 
We claim for him a profound acquaintance with 
musical composition as a science ; a knowledge of 
instrumentation as rare as special, leaving nothing 
unstudied in that department; and a power of 
command that would make itself felt in any other 
department where pure intellect and high will are 
demanded. 

The name of Jullien has long been familiar to 
American amateurs of music as the master spirit, 
who, above all others, has sueceeded in combining 
great masses of orchestral performers, and present- 
ing through them to the London and Paris public 
the masterpieces of all styles and schools, with 
such splended and varied effects, as to attract 
nightly, for a long series of years, admiring crowds, 
and prove the possibility of educating whole com- 
munities to the comprehension of the beauties as 
well of instrumental as of vocal music. His con- 
certs have every where been monster concerts. 
He produces great effects by novel and great 
means. He invents new and huge instruments, 
monster drums, monster ophicleides, monster cym- 
bals. For these innovations, and for the appar- 
ently extravagant gesticulation with which he 
directed his orchestra, the London press at first 
denounced himas “a charlatan” and “a mounte- 
bank ;” but he lived down their sneers, conquered 
their prejudices, and reaped a harvest of glory 
and guineas. He showed the effects of his great 
instruments to be legitimate, and as suitable in 
combination with his hundreds of instruments as 
they would have been out of place in a chambe> 
concert, and he proved that the gestures and ac- 
tions of a mercurial Frenchman, though seemingly 
outlandish to the phlegmatic Englishman, pos- 
sessed a magnetism, under the influence of which 
a hundred artists are forced to give together any 
musical phrase with a unanimity of sentiment and 
precision of time that seem little short of miracu- 
lous. In fact, to direct a great orchestra as Jullien 
does, a man must be all eyes and ears. Every 
note of tens of thousands played must be heard 
and judged by him, and come forth pure. He 
must know as much of the resources of each in- 
strument as he that plays it, and more in its rela- 
tions and proportions with other instruments. 
Argus and Briareus, all in one must he prove. 

* * * * >. * * * * * 

Notwithstanding the critics, Jullien found favor 
with the public. A success without parallel was 
his. He has given, in London, Paris and various 
other European cities no less than three thousand 
concerts, mostly monster concerts to monster au- 
diences. Each one of his concerts is a musie les- 
son of the first order, and no less than six millions 
of auditors have already profited by them. He 
has done more to cultivate the taste of the masses, 
by affording the best music at the cheapest. possi- 
ble cost, than any other living man, and we there- 
fore look with particular interest upon his present 
undertaking. The presentation of orchestral music 
alone at concerts in this city has never yet been 
pecuniarily a successful enterprise—the public 
taste seemingly not being educated up to the point 
of rightly appreciating and enjoying it. If Jullien 
overcomes the obstacle and succeeds in improving 
the public taste up to the point of appreciating 
and rewarding his efforts, it will be no less a 
source of gratification to himself than to all con- 
noisseurs. * * * + * 

The orchestra was occupied by a vast body of 
musicians—the largest, we believe, that has ever 
appeared in America. We have had _ heretofore 
on two or three occasions about eighty musicians, 
that being the number of a truly grand orchestra, 
according to the Paris, London and Vienna stand- 
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ard. As nearly as we could discern, 
orchestra numbered ninety-seven performers, as 
follows; 3 flutes, 1 flageolet, 2 clarionets, 2 oboes, 
2 bassoons, 3 trumpets, 3 cornets, 4 horns, 4 trom- 
bones, 3 snare drums, 1 bass drum, 1 pair cymbals, 
2 pairs kettle drums, 17 first violins, 16 second 
violins, 10 violas, 10 violoncellos, and 11 double 
basses. Of these, twenty-five were brought by M. 
Jullien from Europe and the remainder engaged 
here. A finer body of performers it would have 
been difficult to get together anywhere. 

Jullien took his place promptly at the hour de- 


signated for commencing, and after the rounds of 


applause that greeted him had subsided, commenc- 
ed the overture to Der Freischiitz. It was admi- 
rably played and greatly applauded. Then follow- 
ed one of Jullien’s brilliant quadrilles, The Stand- 
ard Bearer. Next came the “ Allegro” and storm 
movement of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 
Never has it been so gloriously given before. The 
magnificent chromatic runs depicting the storm, 
the return of calm and sunshine portrayed by the 
oboes and flutes, and the exquisite diminuendo, 
closing the movement like the faintest breathing 
of a zephyr, were incomparable evidence of the 
skill of the artists and the conductor. 

Madame Anna Zerr, in Mozart’s celebrated air 
from /l Flauto Magico, displayed a voice of re- 
markable registers extending up to D, E, F, and 
G ; but not very just in intonation nor faultless in 
method. It was an exhibition of musical pyro- 
techny, the effect being momentarily dazzling, but 
not memorable. After Madame Zerr’s song came 
a lovely waltz by Jullien, “ The Prima Donna.” 
The theme,a beautiful plaintive melody, was play- 
ed on the cornet by Herr Koenig, the greatest 
performer living. Never have we heard such a 
tone and such expression as Koenig produces from 
this instrument. The audience were enraptured 
and gave vent to their enthusiasm in tremendous 
bursts of applause. This Waltz is a remarkable 
composition, showing Jullien to be a master of his 
art. <A passage for the violins played forte and 
then pianissimo, was of exquisite beauty and 
miraculously well performed. So too a splendid 
chromatic passage, ascending and descending, by 
all the instruments. * * * * 

Such was the first night of the world-celebrated 
Jullien and his company. It has certainly indoe- 


trinated the American people into the nature of 


a magnificent orchestra, magnificently led. It has 
placed before them such matchless players as 
Koenig, Reickert, Lavigne, Wuille, Collinet, Bot- 
tesini and their worthy auxiliaries ; it has revealed 
their splendid resources in every proportion, from 
the solo to the simultaneously performing whole. 
It must popularize musical art. It must elevate 
its standard. It must mend the morals and man- 
ners of the people. 

The concerts will be continued every evening, 
and every evening the programme will be chang- 
ed. It will always include an overture, two move- 
ments of a symphony, an operatic pot pourri, two 
instrumental solos, one of Jullien’s sets of quad- 
rilles, two songs by Madame Zerr, and a variety 
of waltzes, polkas ete—a nightly banquet with a 
bill of fare ample enough for every taste. 
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Relation of the Press to Artists and their 
Agents. 

Scarcely a week has passed, since we com- 
menced our Journal, that have not felt 
prompted to write an article upon this subject. 
We have only refrained, out of the consideration 
that our views about it would be obvious in our 
practice. Yet there is a vast deal of vague, 
ambiguous understanding in this matter, on the 
part of musical artists, managers, composers, pub- 
lishers and teachers, which needs to be cleared 
up; and never could there be a better text for it, 
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Jullien’s | than the present excitement of the whole news- 


paper press about the following charge of bribery, 
or “levying black mail,” made in the last num- 
ber of the New York Musical World and Times. 
The substance of the charge, as well as of 
the cards in reply from Mme. Sontag and her 
Agent, has been widely copied round ; yet we 
deem it well to give these documents in order, 


t =) 
and entire. First, then, the World and Times, of 


Saturday last, wantonly and audaciously throws 
this bomb-shell into the editorial camp : 


The New York Press bribed!....815,000 ex- 

pended for Sontag!.... Who has the money t 

It is reported of the Sontag ‘ management,” that 
they have paid out several thousand dollars to the 
press of the city for complimentary notices. It is 
said that the 7'imes, Courier & Enquirer, Journal 
of Commerce, Commercial Advertiser, Express, Her- 
ald, and the other daily papers (with the exception 
of The Tribune and the Evening Post) were bri- 
bed before Sontag’s arrival, and that The Tribune, 
was shortly after, otherwise brought over. The 
Sunday papers are said to have been also bribed in 
time to furnish ‘‘ material aid and comfort” to Mad- 
ame Sontag. The country press, it is disdainfully 
said, are not worth bribing; as they are certain to 
follow the lead of the city papers. How is this ? 
Will our country friends let us hear from them on 
this oceasion ¢ 

But, it seems that the papers would not stay bri- 
bed: the operation, it appears, was found to be such 
a pleasant one, that they wished it repeated as of- 
ten as possible; so, the unfortunate “ management” 
were kept on bleeding, until the enormous sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars had been expended. Nor 
has the bribery been confined to New York only. 
It is said that the musical critics and publishers of 
Boston and Philadelphia were propitiated in like 
manner, and that they were, to the full, as exor- 
bitant in their demands as were their Metropolitan 
brethren. How is it, gentlemen of Boston and 
Philadelphia? Let us hear from you, on this ques- 
tion. 

Now, is it possible that any such amount of 
money has been paid to the press’ of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia ?—We think decidedly 
not. We are personally acquainted with the mu- 
sical critics of most of the daily and weekly papers 
in this city (Fry, of Zhe Tribune; White, of the 
Courier & Enquirer; Callicutt, of the Com. Ad- 
vertiser; Parton, of the Home Journal; Briggs, of 
the Sund. Courter, &c.) and we are certain that 
none of them could be influenced by such means. 
Mr. Otis, of the Express; Mr. Burkhardt, of the 
Sunday Dispatch, and some other musical critics, 
we are less posted up about; but their most inti- 
mate friends assure us that they are quite beyond 
suspicion in such matters. Inshort, we do not be- 
lieve that any paper of acknowledged respectabi- 
lity in this city, would tolerate such practices in 
any one connected with its editorial department, 
as are in this instance charged upon the press of 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. But these 
charges are made openly; they are whispered about 
by Sontag’s attachés; they are discussed in restau- 
rants, Lager-Bier saloons, offices and parlors; and 
it is time they were sifted and settled. 

One thing iscertain, namely: Sontag (poor lady) 
has been made to believe that this money has been 
thus expended. She complains that she has made 
nothing, or but very little, during the year she has 
been in this country. Much money has been taken 
at her concerts and operas, but she has received 
(according to her own statement) but very little of 
it; and when she asks for it, she is presented with 
enormous bills of expenses, among which are those 
of the press, as above stated. ‘Oh, the newspa- 
pers cost so much,” said she, elevating her hands 
and eyes toward heaven, “ it isimpossible to make 
anything.” ‘There is something wrong somewhere. 
Either Sontag has been robbed, or the Press has 
received large sums for puffing her. How is it ? 
Who knows? Will the ‘‘ Satanic” speak out? Will 
the Tribune speak out? Will the Courter & En- 
quirer, the Journal of Commerce, the Commercial 
Advertiser, and the «press, speak out ? Will the 
Home Journal speak out? Will the Sunday Press 
speak out ? Will our Boston contemporaries speak 
out? Will our Philadelplia contemporaries speak 
out? Who has the money? Who will disabuse 
Sontag’s mind in relation to the American Press ? 

Somebody should most certainly speak out. 

{> Who will speak out # 


To this Mr. Ullman, the agent, replies in a ( | 
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note to the New York Daily Times newspaper, 
of the same date, as follows: 

New York, Friday, Aug. 26, 1853. 
To the Editor of the New York Daily Times : 

I have read, with unfeigned surprise, the para- 
graph in your paper alluding to a statement in the 
Musical World, that Madame Sontag has been 
made to believe that $15,000 have been given to 
the Times and other papers, for complimentary no- 
tices. I beg to inform you that I have sent the 
said paragraph to Madame Sontag, and shall re- 
ceive, to-morrow, her opinion about it. 

Althongh no name is mentioned, | deem it my 
duty to take this matter in my own hands. 

| have no hesitation to state that the sum ex- 
pended during an entire year, for that purpose does 
not reach $300—which was given in sums of $20 
to $30, to certain Sunday and weekly papers which 
were in the habit of charging 25 centsa line. This 
sum was paid previous to the arrival of Madame 
Sontag, for publishing extracts from European 
papers. 

It is unnecessary for me to state that neither the 
Times, nor any person connected with your office, 
has ever asked or received a cent. 

With regard to any statement contained in this 
letter, you are at liberty to adopt the course you 
deem best. But I have no hesitation to state that, 
on the arrival of Madame Sontag, Mr. Dyer, of 
the Musical World, made me the following pro- 
position: 1. That, as he has made arrangements 
with 2,000 country papers, to send them a weekly 
correspondence, he agrees to puff Madame Sontag, 
to the best of his ability. 2. That this plan would 
bring some 10,000 people from the country to our 
concerts. 3. That I might pay him $2,000; being 
#1 for each correspondence. 

This was declined by me, when Mr. Dyer made 
the same proposition to Mr, Zundell, (a particular 
friend of Madame Sontag’s,) to submit it to Count 
Rossi, wko, of course, declined, 

Since that time the Musical World has continu- 
ally attacked Madame Sontag and me. 

This happened a year ago. I never said a word. 
I believe myself to be fully justified in making this 
statement, at the present moment. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
B. Utuman. 

Affirmed before me, this 26th day of August, 
1853. 

L. H. Srvart, Police Justice. 

This makes the charge rebound upon the 
charger, placing him in a pretty awkward pre- 
dicament until it shall be answered or explained 
away; but it does not preclude the suspicion, 
strongly hinted by many of the newspapers in 
the 


Sontag agency has labored, of having slipped 


their indignant disclaimers, under which 
into her bill of expenses a fictitious item of 
$15,000 for money paid to conciliate the press. 
Meanwhile, most of the New York dailies were 
uttering their indignant protest, both individually 
and with a certain esprit de corps in the name of 
the press in general, against such imputation of 
venality. Most of them pride themselves upon 
the independence, if upon no other virtue, of 
their musical criticisms, and declare they puff for 
the pure pleasure of it, as a man smokes after 
dinner, not for pay. Some pointedly allude toa 
pestilent set of musical brokers and chevaliers 
d’ industrie, who waylay foreign artists, on or 
before their arrival here, and represent their 
experience, their shrewdness, as indispensable to 
their success, in guarding them against Yankee 
craft and imposition, and especially in the sublime 


art of “managing the press,” which they repre- 
sent to be as venal as it is influential and neces- 
to be conciliated. 


sary We join in this cry 


heartily ; Away with these fellows! say we; for 
no one conversant with the business of operas 
and concerts doubts that such exist, and that 
artists, press and public are alike sufferers by 
them. Some are chiefly eager to show the clean- 
ness of their own hands in a business which it is 
vaguely understood is always more or less going 
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on. Some mourn that ‘iey have been overlooked 
in the distribution of the $15,000, and one even 
adds the complaint that its bill for advertising a 
Sontag concert which never came off, in Salem, 
remains still unpaid. Some are most afflicted on 
Madame Sontag’s account, “ poor lady,” as the 
Musical World feelingly gives them the cue. 
While some stand on their dignity, and answer 
not. 
herself, addressed to the New York editors, as 


Finally appears a note from Mme. Sontag 


follows : 
To the Editor of the New York Tribune : 

Sir,—In spite of my great reluctance to appear 
before the public in any other capacity than a 
professional one, I feel myself compelled to address 
you these few lines, with a view of giving the ab- 
surd statement of having been presented with bills 
to the amount of $15,000, given to the press for 
complimentary notices, a full and unqualified de- 
nial. Alter examining the accounts of expences 
incurred during my stay in this country, I find 
only one item that has reference to the different 
newspapers; this isa sum of $6.701 32 for advertis- 
ing my concerts and operas in all parts of the 
Union that | have visited. 

I am at a loss to conceive the motive that may 
have guided the editor of the paper in whick this 
article originally appeared, in making me falsely 
utter words equally repugnant to my feelings and 
the amour propre an artist ought to possess ; and 
I cannot but come to the conclusion that if it was 
not his object to bring the gentlemen who have 
the direction of my affairs into discredit, it must 
have been intended as an insult to the press and to 
me, in making me adopt a practice that I must pro- 
nounce unworthy, and is, | hope unnecessary for 
both. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
Henrietta Rosst-Sontac. 
Staten Island, Aug. 30, 1853. 


Brief, simple and explicit !—just what we should 
expect a lady and an artist to write, if write she 
must. And this removes the burden from Mr. 


its added weight 


Ullman’s shoulders, placing 
upon those of the accuser. This too forces the 
dignified papers aforesaid to break their silence, 
and utter a word or two of recognition of the 
matter. Justly enough the Tribune, the Courier, 
&e., say such charges, made without authority, 
are not worth their stooping to answer; but for 
Mme. Sontag’s sake they ask, as now, too, all are 
asking: “ What has the Musical World to say 
for itself ? 


And here the matter stands. 


Let it produce its authority.” 
Doubtless the 
Musical World has already, in to-day’s issue, said 
something for itself, for better or for worse. We 
sincerely hope, for better. 

One thing is certain ; it has taken a most effec- 
tual mode of advertising itself by identifying its 
name with all this stir ;—far more effectual, and far 
the 


* 2,000 country newspapers,” which could be sed 


easier than alleged correspondence with 


to puff itself as well as to puff Sontag ;—only it 
remains to see whether it prove not rather a dear 
mode. This history and these documents, so far 
as they are mere personal matter are unimpor- 
tant, and should not in justice to our readers, or 
our objects, occupy our columns. But they prompt 
to investigation and exposure of wrong practices, 
if there be such as are mutually alleged; and 


above all, they bid fair to prove the beginning ot 


a correcter understanding and a truer relation be- 
tween artists and the press ; and in this view they 


become significant documents in the present his- 


tory of music in this country, which a Journal of 


Music cannot properly omit. 

Now we fully believe that the press generally 
(excepting the “ Satanic”) is altogether above 
the pitiful venality alleged. We think with the 
Tribune and other respectable journals, that it 


MUSIC, 


becomes such not to notice such aspersions. If 
character has got to turn aside to defend itself at 
every moral dog-bark, what is character worth ? 
And character of course is worth too much to 


every established journal, to admit of its being 
bartered away for the petty bribes and favors of 
the adventurers and harpies that hover round a 
and make a profession 

Besides, in the case of 


great singer’s “ agency,” 


of “ managing the press.” 
the advent of a really great artist, whom the world 
acknowledges to be such, it is absurd to suppose 
that journals, whose profession and whose pride 
it is to be well booked up in all affairs of public 
interest, should convict themselves of ignorance or 
wilful silence, by withholding generous notice 
until bribed to say what they are only too glad to 
It is fair to presume 
that among editors, and those who volunteer or 


say with no one prompting. 


are employed to notice operas and concerts for 
them, there are some musical enthusiasts, who 
love to praise and celebrate what gives them, or 
what promises them, rare pleasure; there is a 
great deal of kindly good-will and obligingness 
among men, even when hardened by the rough 
labors of the press; there is a natural passion for 
admiring and for saying we admire ; there is a 
proneness to sympathize with a great artist’s tri- 
umphs, and a pleasure in the confession of the 
heart’s loyalty; the human heart (at least in most 
men) craves something to admire and praise; and 
thus most of the newspaper eulogiums upon singers 
and performers are sincere, though often too su- 
perlative through lack of taste or knowledge. A 
newspaper perils its reputation by not duly no- 
ticing a great artist; this the Jew agents of Madame 
or Monsieur know too well to think of wasting 
bribe-money. And even in the case of question- 
able, and fifth-rate singers, &c., this ready obliging- 
ness or superficial musical enthusiasm is too happy 
to volunteer what Madame’s managers have no 
need to pay for. ‘These springs yield readily to 
the pressure of adroit managerial fingers, and it 
requires address, boldness, flattery, knowledge of 
human nature, and not money, in most cases, 
to produce the pressure. 

This we believe to be the truth in the matter as a 
general rule; but there are exceptions enough to 
keep alive and justify a very prevalent distrust in 
the newspaper notices of artists. As the accus- 
ing article says, there is “ something wrong some- 
where.” There 1s no denying the existence of 
such things as “ puffs ;” and by a puff we all under- 
stand an insincere eulogium or commendation of 
a person or an article ;—one prompted not by 
real admiration, but by secondary motives, such 
as personal obligation, return of service for service, 


ora price paid outright. There is no denying, 


also, the existence of the class above-named of 


go-betweens who live by leeching artists on the 
one hand and newspaper publishers on the other. 
It is well known that agents of great artists, like 
Mme. Sontag, have openly and repeatedly boast- 
ed of having the press under their thumb; per- 
sonally we have heard one of them assert that the 
place of musical critic in nearly every daily paper 
in New York was worth from $1,000 to $1,500 
a year to the occupant in black mail! We saw 
that the utterer of the slander must have had ex- 
perience enough of such venality somewhere and 
in-some way, to render him incredulous of greater 
honesty in anybody than he knew of in himself. 
It is known, too, to every member of the press 
that some of these shrewd and superlatively im- 












































portant gentlemen have somehow acquired very 
confused ideas about the difference between busi- 
ness and bribery, so that when presented with a 
lawful claim for advertising, they reluct at pay- 
ment on the impudent ground that the favor of 
their patronage has not been sufficiently returned 
by flattering notices in the editorial columns. It 
is easy to conc:ive of circumstances which may 
tempt volunteer or employed writers for news- 
papers, to take pay for praising artists beyond 
their own convictions, as well as beyond the re- 
sponsible editor’s knowledge in such speciality. 
It is generally believed that much of this is prac- 
tised ; and the very confidence with which Messrs. 
Dyer and Ullman mutually fling out their chal- 
lenges, is proof that there is some basis somewhere 
to proceed upon. Where is it? Let us have 
the facts; let the truth be sifted out of all this 
vagueness, and confidence be restored, if possible, 
to where it was in the honest, good old days 
before the “ Satanic press” had become a power 
upon the earth. So demand all the newspapers, 
and so do we. 

But this question should be of small account com- 
pared with the question of the origin and nature of 
the vague and false relation now existing between 
artists and the press, of which too the public is 
the mystified and greatest victim. This question 
we propose to answer. We give the answer now 
in a word, intending to reserve room for the fuller 
illustration of it next week. We say the vice has 
all grown out of the mistaken notion that there 
can be properly any such things as favors in the 
dealing between artists and the press. If we have 
praised a singer in our editorial columns, let the 
singer take it as no favor: we wrote in duty to 
our readers, to the cause of Art, and to our own 
convictions or our own need of expression, and 
not to confer or to return a favor. If the singer 
advertises largely with us, or sends us free admis- 
sions, we consider it no favor, but purely a matter 
of business. The advertising money pays for the 
advertisement and for nothing else, and no amount 
of money can buy a flattering word in the edito- 
rial columns. If a publisher sends us new books, 
new music, he does it at his own risk; we do not 
acknowledge that it binds us to a favorable notice, 
or to any notice at all, of what he has published. 
The value of our notices, of our opinions, ceases 
to be wortha copper the moment that they are 
written in the way of personal exchange of fa- 
This is the principle with which we started, 
and so far, God be thanked, we have never yet 
It is, to be sure, 
not the most paying principle, but it is sure to 


vors. 
seen cause to swerve from it. 
help us in the long run. We wish the press and 
artists altogether to believe this, and therefore we 
shall return to the subject next week. 
- —>- 
-Jallien’s Concerts. 
New York, Ave. 31. 

Mr. Epiror :—Having been one of a great 
multitude, numbering some thousands, at Castle 
Garden last evening, I am enabled to redeem my 
promise to tell you something about the JULLIEN 
Concerts. The audience was by no means a 
musical one, being composed in great part, appa- 
rently, of strangers, and of persons unaccustomed 
to hearing the higher forms of orchestral music. 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn stood no chance 
with them. The dance music was better listened 
to, but the interrupting noise was at all times 
such as I suppose to be peculiar to Castle Garden 
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The 


two 


and its free and easy summer audiences. 


orchestra numbered nearly one hundred, 
thirds of whom were collected in New York, and 
was truly admirable. In precision, unity of effect, 
and the management of crescendo and diminuendo 
they left nothing to be desired. Such 
a mass of stringed instruments, with a solid foun- 
pro- 


passages, 


dation of a dozen or more double basses, 
duced an effect which can be obtained in no other 
way, and to which we are quite unaccustomed. 
JULLIEN himself magnetized the whole, and 
from his baton’s tip seemed to draw at pleasure 
from the different parts of the great instrument 
he governed, (like the conjurer with his magical 
liquors,) strains of every degree of quality and 
strength; now by a graceful and deprecatory 
wave hushing them almost to silence; then cut- 
ting the air till strings and brass and sheep-skin 
responded with sudden crashes. In an arrange- 
ment of airs from one of Meyerbeer’s operas, as 
well as in the quadrilles, these startling contrasts 
were used with great effect. It was not all thus, 
however, for we had some music of the highest 
order, as for instance, one of the overtures to 
Fidelio, the Andante from the “ Pastoral Sym- 
and the frolicsome (Scotch?) Scherzo 
All of them 
were given with more effect than I have ever 
before heard ; their 
showed his talent in a new and most favorable 
light. As compared with Benedict and Berg- 
mann, his manner seems perhaps a little extrava- 
gant and foppish; but I saw nothing of the char- 


phony,” 
from a Symphony of Mendelssohn. 
direction Jullien 


and in 


latan, nor anything to be seriously complained of. 
He likes to surprise his audience, and this was 
finely done in an arrangement of airs from Masa- 
niello, by the voices of the musicians joining in 
one of the choruses. 

The solo performers on cornet, flute, and oboe, 
were each the very best of their kind. Kornie, 
the cornet player, gave perhaps the greatest de- 
light, and did it too in the legitimate way, not 
attempting to make of his instrument what it is 
not, one of rapid execution, but with steady tones 
His 


treatment of several familiar airs, as “ Home, 


of exquisite purity charming every ear. 
swect home,” 
from embellishment, yet marked by the most re- 
Mile. ANNA ZerR did not add to 


though twice 


was perfectly simple, almost free 


fined taste. 
our pleasure, 
Unlike Koenig, 


than pleasing her audience. 


was encored. 
astonishing, rather 


Her voice is a high 


she 
she aimed at 
soprano, and its intonation is occasionally taulty. 
It should be remembered, however, that to sing 
against so fine an orchestra as this, is a severe 
The whole concert 
can 


trial for almost any voice. 
left a most agreeable impression; and we 
assure our friends at home that they have a great 
treat in store. ps 


+ — > — 


 Masical Setalllatiy. 


Local. ...The summer season of music on the Boston Com- 
mon has ended with credit to all concerned, and with satisfac- 
tion to the public. We only hope thet Mr. Schnapp, or some 
such enterprising person, will take advantage of this good be- 
ginning, by organizing against another summer a large and com- 
plete reed band, expressly for such peaceful uses, and on a prin- 
ciple distinct from military bands. 


Classical Matinees...Qur readers who have fasted long 
from music, will eagerly catch the announcement below of the 
excellent design of Messrs. Eckhardt, Keyzer, Perabeau and as- 
sociates. String quartets, with and without piano, are just the 
music which true music-lovers in and near the city must be 
glad to hear all winter long, at fit hours in the day-time. 


Newport. ..The Germaniaus have given their last ‘‘ Soirée 
Dansante,” and will soon be concertizing in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, previous to their return to Boston.—On the 22d ult. 
they gave another classical matinée with Mr. Orto DreseL, when 





Schumann’s Quintet with piano, Spohr’s Nonetto, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Trio in D minor formed the programme.—GorTTscHALK, 
too, has been creating great excitement by his brilliant piano- 
playing, as he had done just before at Saratoga. We hope he 


will soon visit Boston. 
-_ —=-> 


A Good Hint. 

Dwicurt’s Journat or Music.—This periodical 
holds its old honors, and adds new laurels. The 
musical criticisms are generally of the rarest deli- 
cacy and enlargement, true alike to the best science 
and the clearest common sense. It would be a 
blessing to the country if with every piano pith ac 


for a family, a copy of this Journal should be sent. 


Such writing is needed to make music a beautiful 
taste, instead of a mechanical trick. 

We find the above in that excellent religious paper, the 
Christian Inquirer, of New York. We are not in the 
habit of repeating our own praises to our readers; but this 
contains a practical suggestion, which we italicize, and 
feel it to be quite reasonable to commend it to the atten- 
tion of those who think enough of music to have pianos 
in their houses. If all such would but appreciate the im- 
portance of having good, intelligent ideas of music, as 
well as good musical instruments, they certainly would 
think it no loss to expend a couple of dollars in a year 
upon a musical paper, which gives in to no humbug, but 
treats music as a matter of high and serious Art. 





CLASSICAL MATINEES. 

HE undersigned, resident artists of Boston, intend to give 
a Series of Classical Concerts during next winter, in which 
the best works of the great composers will be performed ; such 
as Quartets, Quintets, Septets, Trios, Duos and Solos, by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Hummel, Weber, Cherubini, ete. 
The programme will be made more attractive by Voca/ per- 
formances between the different pieces, as also Solos for Lorn, 
Violoncello, Piano, Violin, ete., occasionally. Many greater 
compositions, as, Quartets, Quintets, and Septets for Piano 
with String and Wind instruments, will be produced, which 
have never been publicly performed in Boston. ‘To accommo- 
date Ladies and others out of town, we propose to give our 
Concerts in the afternoon. The time and place will be an- 
nounced hereafter. The subscription is $8 for the Series of 
Fight Concerts. Single tickets 50 cents each. 

Subscription lists will be found at the different Music Stores. 

Ii. ECKMLARDT, \ Viouns CH. EICHLER, Atro. 
WM. KEYZER, * ‘TH. MAASS, VioLonceELto. 

tend 3. H. PERABEAU, PIANIST. 


ORGAN FOR SALE. 


ILE large and well known Organ, built by Thomas Apple- 

ton for the BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, will be sold 
at auction, unless previously disposed of, on Saturday, 10th of 
September next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., at the Hall of the Lowell 
Institute, where it now stands. The Organ is of large dimen- 
sions, being 24 feet in height, 16 feet in width, and 12 feet in 
depth ; and cost $5,500. It contains 27 Stops, viz: Great Or- 
gan, 11; Choir Organ , 8; Swell Organ, 8. It has all the mod- 
ern improvements in the action, Coupling Stops, Pedals for 
Sub-Bass of two octaves, &c. ; and in short, all that is usually 
put into the best Organs in the country. With regard to the 
quality of its tone, it is esteemed equal to any organ ever con- 
structed by that well known builder. 

BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
Treas’r of Boston Academy of Music. 


Boston, August, 1853. 





STANDARD SINGING BOOK, 
By Hastings & Bradbury. 


PSALMISTA: OR CHOIR MELODIES. 


1118 latest Book of Thomas Hastings and Wm. B. Brad- 

bury gives the highest satisfaction in Choirs, Churches and 
Singing Schools. The following are important features in the 
book : 

lst. The rudiments are presented in a very attractive man- 
ner. and combine both theory and practice 

2dly. The Music is beautiful, devotional and simple. 

3dly. There is a sufficient variety to meet every religious 
exercize, and no other book is needed for choir practice where 
this is in use. 

4thly. The type is large and plain, and paper good. 

5thly. The price is sufficiently low to meet the wants of any 
Church or Choir. 

(G> Teachers and Choristers desiring a copy for examina- 
tion, can have it sent free of postage, by remitting 60 cents to 
the publishers. NEWMAN & IVISON. 

178 Fulton street, New York. 

For sale in Boston by W. J. Reynolds & Co., B. B. on 
& Co., and } reas, Sampson & Co. aug. 27, 3t. 


- TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTHERS, 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Best Ktalian, German, French and English Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
J. André, Offenbach ; and G. André, Philadelphia, 
FOR THE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &c. 


(O~ Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, Sold, or 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 


IRA J. WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
iii2 3m 
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HAND=-BOOK OF SINGING. 
] IMBAULT’S HAND-BOOK OF SINGING: being the 
» Second of Rimbault’s Series of Elementary Music Works. 
Price 50 cents. 


Just pubished. 
OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 


NORMA. 

UST PUBLISHED: Tue Ovens or NORMA, wita ENGLisu 
eF AND ITALIAN Worns. Price #2. Being No. 1 of “ Ditson’s 
Edition of Standard Operas.” 

“ At the low price of two dollars this opera is accessible to 
every music-lover, and in a form convenient and beautiful.”— 
Journal of Music. 

“ A perfect mine of musical wealth.”— Ch. Freeman. 

“ One of the most beautiful and recherché of all the elegant 
musical publications—and their name is legion—which have 
appeared from Mr. Ditson’s teeming press.”’— Yankee Blade 

“Less than half the cost of a similar edition published in 
England, it is within the reach of all.”’"— Transcript 

“ Superb both as regards the composition, and the taste and 
skill displayed in its typographical and its mechanical execu- 
tion generally .’’— Pathfinder. 

DON GIOVANNI, by Mozart, will be ready in a few days. 
Price #1. 

Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 

4 Sold ind all Music Dealers. iii20 


SOPRANO SINGER. 
YOUNG LADY is desirous of procuring a situation as 
LX Soprano Sincer in a Quartet Choir, by the Ist of Octo 
ber. Application to be wade to Miss FANNY FRAzeR, care of 
G. P. Reep & Co., Tremont Row. Aug. 20. 


L. O. EMERSON, 
Cearher of the Pinua-Farte aud Singing. 


APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 


No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON, 
iii 18 8m. 


. 
A. W. FRENZEL, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, and late Leader of the “ Saxonta 
Orcuestra,’’ having made Boston his residence, is pre- 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German languages; also to accompany 
with the vielin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-duos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c. During the summer 
season, Mr. F. offers his services to classes out of town. Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country, at his Music 
Kooms, No. 4 Pine Street, Boston, where he may 
always be found before 10 A. M., and between the hours of 1 

and 3 P. M. iii 6 


f 4 “f 
JONAS CHICKERING, 

I ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 

as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 

379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 


PYLE MANUFACTURER is in possersion of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its supe riority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. t 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 


MUSIC STOR! 


3881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


No. 





Chickering's Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published, ii23 3m 


as. D.. SOTTO, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


* 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


BE EETHOVEN’'S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THe WILDERNESS, Known as the Mount oF 
O.ives, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 

1 


Jan. 8. 7 Tremont Row, Boston. 


~Hdward L. Balch, 





DWIGH T's JOURN 


‘AL OF 


NEW SINGING BOOE!. 


UNION OF POPULAR AUTHORS!!! 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 
GEORGE F. ROOT 
THOMAS HASTINGS 
T. B. MASON. 


TEE SEAw nm, 

A Compete Liprary or Cuurca Music. By Witttam B. 
Brappury and Grorce F. Root, assisted by Tos. Hastings 
and T. B. Mason. 

It is believed that by a union of the experience and re- 
sources of 80 many distinguished authors, a work of peculiar 
interest and usefulness has been produced. It contains in ail 
about one thousand compositions, thus affording opportunity 
to collect together all the old favorites, and yet to give an in- 
creased amount of new music. 

Some features of the work may be mentioned as follows: 

1. PSALM AND HYMN TUNES.—These may be divided into 
two classes, the old and the new. It is safe to assert that no 
previous similar work has contained nearly as many of the 
favorite compositions of all our most popular American as well 
as foreign authors. But few tunes are in familiar use in the 
vestries, social meetings or congregations of any portion of the 
land, which are not here preserved. Besides their own compo- 
sitions, the authors have, by special arrangement, been permit- 
ted to make use of many of the favorite works of Mr. LowELi 
Mason, and other distinguished authors. 

The quantity of new tunes presented is also unusually large. 
Assistance from abroad has been enjoyed by foreign correspon- 
dence, as well as by untiring research among the works of the 
greatest composers of the past and present But especially 
will the Shawm be found rich in its home department Besides 
the authors themselves, many of our most celebrated American 
musicians have contributed to its pages. 

2. VARIETY OF METERS —While the chief portion of the 
work is devoted to those meters which are in most common 
use, there will be found tunes of every meter in use by any 
denomination. Some idea of the variety and completeness 
in this respect, may be obtained from the fact that there are 
over one hundred different meters represented. 

8. ANTITEMS, CHANTS, SET-PIECES, &c.—Due attention 
has been paid to this portion of the work, and there will be 
found pieces appropriate to almost every possible religious oc- 
casion. 

4. The new Cantata (or Oratorio) entitled DANIEL ; OR THE 
CAPTIVITY AND RESTORATION, in three parts. The words 
are by C. M Cady, Esq , assisted by Miss Frances Jane Crosby ; 
the music by George F. Root and Wm. B. Bradbury. Though 
complete as a whole, and designed especially for Societies, 
Choirs, Singing Schools, &c., nearly all the choruses may be 
used as original pieces in the regular sanctuary service. 

5. THE SINGING CLASS, is a department designed asa 
complete manual for Music Classes, which has received most 
careful attention. The brief space of time usually allotted to 
the study of the Elementary in Singing Schools has been kept 
in mind, and a new arrangement has been adopted, inter- 
twining the practices! with the theoretical from the very first 
lesson, and combining simplicity with progression. The intro- 
duction of quite a number of easy glees and part — in this 
elementary department is a feature which will help to keep in 
active exercise the interests of a class. 

6. INDEX ES.—The completeness of these will add much to 
the convenience of the work. The Chorister’s Index refers to 
nearly every Hymn Book in use. 

7. THE BEAUTY OF THE TYPOGRAPHY will elicit admi- 
— 

. THE CHEAPNESS OF THE WORK; though containing 
80 gre: atly increased an amount of matter, and combining the 
labors of several authors, the price will not be greater than 
that of previous works. 

Other points might be alluded to, but it is hoped every 
teacher of music and chorister will be suffic iently interested to 
make a careful examination of the work for himself Any such 
can have a copy sent him free of postage, for examination, by 
remitting 60 cents to the publishers. 

mason by net nage 
». 23 Park Row, New York. 
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W. TAVERNER, 
pany BS303 2 OF SLOEWRION, 
AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 30 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON. 


G. ANDRE & CoO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BreTHoveNn and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of Clementi and Haypn, as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices (>We have appointed 
Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
Tremont TEMPLE, Boston, 
our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &c 
iii2 tf 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 

N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
I Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 8m 
Letter-Press, Music and Job Printing-Ofice, 


MUS IC. 











gromen G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 
pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish tu take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington street, where terms and time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. Feb. 5. 


A CARD. 
HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin and the 
Guitar, also of Harmony and Singing, after a clear and easy 
method. He will also accompany pupils, both in seminaries 
and in private houses, in the practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 
March 26. 38m. CARL GARTNER. 


Sie, HL. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
_ Oct. 16.) 3m 


‘as BRICHER, 


Organist and Conductor of Music 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 
. ENTRANCE ON CHARDON St. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH... 
Jan. 4 22. _ 3m. 


H. s. “CUTLER, 


Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS — (Care of Rotanp CuTLer, No. 4 Market 
Syaewe, Boston ) 22 


RB, F. MULLER, 


IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 

Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. Ke. &e. 

Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. r 

_ AT t 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 


(>> Letters may be addressed at the Revere Ilouse, Boston. 
25 tf 


GEORGE F. W ILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


(G> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, tae Lecture Room or Kirk Srreet Caurca, 
RESIDENCE, 34 FRANKLIN Square, SuFFOLK Street, 
feb. 5 LOWELL, MASS. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
ITE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
G. SCIINAPP, Leader, 
iil4 tf 364 Tremont Street. 


DW IGHT’S JOU RN AL OF MUS IC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, ~ . 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


$2 per annum, in advance. 


TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; ; 

including, from time to time,—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timeiy Analyses of the notable W orks 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &e. 2. Notices of 
New Music published at home and abroad. 38. A Summary of 
the significant Musical News from all parts; gathered from 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 4. Cor- 
respondence from musical persons and places, 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, instru- 
ments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its Moral 
Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the Church, the 
Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and the Street, &c. 
6. Translations — the best German and French writers upon 
Music and Art. Oceasional Notices of Sculpture, Painting, 
Architecture, Posty, #sthetic Books, the Drama, 
8. Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, &c. 

(G~ Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address, (post paid,) 8. DWIGHT, 
21 School Street, Boston. 


c.— 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 

For half a square, (8 lines, ) or less, firstinsertion, . . $0.50 

each scans inser. .25 

Fora equare, (16 lines, ) frst insertion, . = 00 

each additional insertion, ee 

On advertisements standing three months or longer, @ dis- 

count of fwenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A coluinn counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance; for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 School r* Aiatbetsalts tai 
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